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The steady increase in the strength and influ- 
ence of Communist China has raised in sharp 
form a series of questions about the future of 
the new nations in Southeast Asia that have 
emerged into the world spotlight since 1945. 
Burma has already been the subject of a book 
in the HEADLINE Series. This book discusses 
political, economic and social developments in 
Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia and Indochina, 
where nationalism contends with memories of 
Western colonialism, and the threat of Com- 
munist infiltration hampers earnest efforts at 
internal improvement. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA TODAY IS A REGION OF DYNAMIC change where 
countries long subject to foreign domination are struggling to 
regain their ancient freedom. What happens in this formerly 
remote quarter of the globe has suddenly become of immense 
importance not only to its 175 million inhabitants but also to the 
rest of the world. For as Indochina has demonstrated, Southeast 
Asia—vitally significant both economically and _ strategically—is 
one of the main centers of the global struggle between commu- 
nism and the free world. 

In this vast area, which includes all of Asia east of India and 
south of China, are many new nations in the making. Since 1945 
three countries—the Philippines, Burma and Indonesia—have won 
their independence, while others—British Malaya and the states 
of French Indochina (Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia)—are eagerly 
preparing to take over the reins of government from their present 
rulers. Just 15 years ago Southeast Asia was a forgotten colonial 
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backwater, the preserve of Western political and economic domi- 
nation. Only Thailand had been able to maintain its nominal 
independence, largely because of its geographic position as a 
buffer between French and British territories. 


Staggering Problems 

This rapid evolution from foreign domination to independence 
has not, however, swept away the whole inheritance of the colo- 
nial period. In all the countries of Southeast Asia staggering prob- 
lems, many of them the consequence of generations of subjection 
to the West, hamper the building of stable and prosperous socie- 
ties. Depressed standards of living, underdeveloped economies, 
deplorable health conditions, inexperience in the arts of govern- 
ment, widespread unrest and civil war—these are some of the more 
pressing problems confronting the newly independent nations. 

All the Southeast Asian countries—those which have recently 
gained their freedom as well as those which are now attempting 
to do so—desperately need a prolonged interlude of peace for 
undisturbed development. It is their misfortune that contem- 
porary international politics will not allow them such a breath- 
ing space. Southeast Asia ranks high on the list of targets for 
Communist conquest and has already been plunged into the 
maelstrom of intrigue, unrest and rebellion that Communists seek 
to generate. Open aggression is a further threat to their security. 
It is as yet by no means certain that the countries of this region, 
even with the increasing aid of the United States and the rest of 
the free world, will survive this growing challenge to their newly 
found liberty. 


Economic and Strategic Prize 

As one of the earth’s great storehouses of natural resources, 
Southeast Asia is a prize worth fighting for. Five-sixths of the 
world’s natural rubber and more than half of its tin are produced 
here. The region is also the main supplier of quinine and kapok, 
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and accounts for two-thirds of the world output of coconut prod- 
ucts, one-third of the palm oil, and significant proportions of 
tungsten and chromium. It is a principal source of oil for the 
Far East, even though its oil production is less than 3 percent of 
the world total. | 

But probably the most important export item is rice. Southeast | 
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Asia—particularly Burma, Thailand and (in normal times) Indo- 
china—produces this vital staple in abundance. At present the 
region supplies fully 60 percent of all rice entering international 
trade. In a continent where rice is the principal item of the diet 
and where it has been chronically in short supply, the significance 
of Southeast Asia’s rice surplus need hardly be emphasized. 

No less important than its natural wealth is Southeast Asia’s 
key strategic position astride the main lines of communication 
between Europe and the Far East. If the Communists could gain 
control of this area they would literally cut the world in two. 
The region is divided into two distinct geographic units: main- 
land Southeast Asia includes the republic of Burma, British 
Malaya, the kingdom of Thailand, and French Indochina; offshore 
to the south and east are the republics of Indonesia and the 
Philippines, the British dependencies of North Borneo, and Por- 
tuguese Timor, which together make up island Southeast Asia. 
These two units combine to form an imposing barrier between 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. Only a few narrow passageways, 
heavily traveled by the shipping of all nations, penetrate this 
great natural wall. Of these, the most important are the Strait of 
Malacca, between Malaya and Sumatra, and the Strait of Sunda, 
between Sumatra and Java. The importance of the British naval 
base at Singapore, located off the southern tip of the Malay 
Peninsula, is due to its domination of both these straits. Moreover, 
since the Communist take-over in China the global airlines of 
the major Western powers have been forced to traverse South- 
east Asia. 


Land and People 

The countries of this region lie almost wholly within the tropics. 
The climate—especially in the lowlands—is hot and humid; rain- 
fall is plentiful (although seasonal in many areas); and the soil 
is generally fertile. Except where it has been reclaimed for agri- 
cultural use, most of the land is covered with a profusion of lush 
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vegetation. Much of Southeast Asia is mountainous, although 
there are many fairly extensive plains, in which the bulk of the 
population is concentrated. 

All the Southeast Asian peoples boast histories that stretch back 
into antiquity, and have to their credit records of high cultural 
achievement. Because of its location as a crossroads between Eu- 
rope, South Asia and the Far East, the region has been the meet- 
ing ground of varied cultural influences and of successive waves 
of immigrants from remote ancestral homelands. Today the peo- 
ples of Southeast Asia exhibit great ethnic and linguistic diversity, 
and this diversity complicates the task of welding the former colo- 
nial territories into unified nations. Among the many racial 
minorities scattered throughout the area, undoubtedly the most 
important are the Chinese. Although they total only about 10 
million, their dominance in trade and commerce (except in Bur- 
ma, where their place is taken by the Indians) give them a sig- 
nificance out of all proportion to their numbers. 

The vast majority of Southeast Asia’s population are subsist- 
ence farmers. Rice is by far the major crop, and the typical farmer 
and his family eat much of what they grow. Any surplus goes for 
the payment of taxes and rents and for the purchase of those 
few necessities of life that cannot be produced on the land. By 
Western criteria the standard of living is extremely low, but in 
comparison with the rest of Asia the peasantry of Southeast Asia 
are fairly well off. The major reason for this is that there is still 
sufficient land for all. Despite tremendous population growth in 
the last 150 years, overpopulation is a problem in only a few areas, 
such as the Red River Delta of Tonkin, in Indochina, the island 
of Java, and the Luzon plain north of Manila. For this reason, 
also, landlordism has never been the evil it was in prewar China 
and Japan, except perhaps where population pressure has become 
severe and in a few other special regions. Because of the unrest 
and uncertainty of the war and postwar periods, moreover, land- 
lordism has declined in most places. Agrarian indebtedness is 
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more serious and is complicated by the fact that the moneylenders 
of Southeast Asia are mostly from alien minorities, particularly 
the Chinese. 


A Glance at History 

The complex problems confronting the Southeast Asian nations 
are not merely the temporary consequences of a hasty transition 
from colonial to independent status. Rather, they are maladies 
reaching deep into the structure of this area’s civilization, the 
end product of the prolonged impact of the West on ancient 
societies. During the colonial period Western techniques, tools 
and ideas flooded into Southeast Asia, and their cumulative effect 
has been to disrupt its relatively static, tradition-bound cultures. 

No better example of this disintegrating process could be found 
than the effects of British policy on the age-old civilization of 
Burma. One of Britain’s first acts, after the completion of its 
conquest of Burma late in the 19th century, was to depose King 
Thibaw and abolish the monarchy. This step marked the end not 
only of a dynasty but of a whole political system. In Eastern so- 
cieties the monarch was much more than formal chief of state. 
He was the keystone of the arch of government as well as sacred 
head of the national religion and guardian of public morals. 
Kings could come and go, but the destruction of the monarchial 
institution removed the tie that bound society together. 

The British also did away with the existing system of township 
government and substituted for it an administrative structure 
alien to the traditions of the people. The result was a serious 
weakening of customary social controls. In place of a highly per- 
sonal system of law sanctified by the usage of centuries, the British 
enforced a new legal system. Although this code was undoubtedly 
devised for the promotion of impartial justice, it was incompre- 
hensible to the native population and had disastrous consequences. 
For example, protected by the English law of contracts, the heredi- 
tary Indian moneylenders of the Hindu Chettyar caste, who con- 
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ducted extensive lending operations among the peasantry of Lower 
Burma, were eventually able to gain control of much of the best 
agricultural land through foreclosure of the mortgages they de- 
manded as security for their loans. The old customary law of 
Burma would have carefully safeguarded peasant tenure. Finally, 
Buddhism was disestablished, and this touched off a process of 
deterioration in the church that remained unchecked throughout 
the entire period of British rule. 

In the course of decades the consequences of these and similar 
policies proved disastrous. As one student has observed, Burma 
was “a country which had lost its traditional social system and 
in the swirling tide of economic forces and an unfamiliar system 
of law found it impossible to find its feet for sufficiently long 
to devise another.” 

So it has been elsewhere in Southeast Asia. In every aspect of 
life—social organization, political structure, economic system, edu- 
cation and even the intangible fields of customs and ethical ideals 
—the insistent pressures of the West modified where they did not 
destroy. And when the framework of Southeast Asia’s civiliza- 
tion was shattered by Western innovations, there was no imme- 
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diate substitute that could claim the loyalty or capture the imagi- 
nation of the people. The result has been a profound social, po- 
litical, economic and cultural upheaval. It is this upheaval which 
has caused the instability of present-day Southeast Asia. 


Spread of Nationalism 

As part of the Western impact, nationalism spread widely 
among the masses of Southeast Asia and particularly inspired 
those who in recent decades assumed leadership among the native 
peoples. This new leadership, which began to emerge early in the 
20th century, utilized the rising tide of popular discontent to 
further the cause of national liberation from colonial domina- 
tion. World War II acted as a powerful stimulus to the process 
of colonial revolt. While internal tensions increased, the myth 
of Western invincibility was shattered and the fact of Western 
control was temporarily obliterated by Japanese conquest of the 
whole region. During the war the independence movement grew 
mightily. Everywhere quantities of arms fell into native hands, 
and as a result of Japan’s policy of fostering puppet governments, 
many Asian leaders gained practical administrative experience 
for the first time. By 1945 the colonial peoples were prepared to 
resist the reimposition of European control with force. 

Soon after the war ended, the United States Congress granted 
independence to the Philippines in fulfillment of a long-standing 
pledge. In Burma the British, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
restore their authority, bowed reluctantly but gracefully to the 
demand for liberty and relinquished control without a struggle. 
The Dutch tried to fight their way back into the Indies, but a 
combination of fanatic resistance and heavy international pres- 
sure eventually forced them to concede freedom to Indonesia. 
France endeavored fruitlessly for many years to quell a Com- 
munist-led nationalist rebellion in Indochina and finally had to 
settle for partition of the colony while granting practical inde- 
pendence to the non-Communist areas of South Vietnam, Laos 
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and Cambodia. Only in Malaya, where nationalism was less well 
developed and where a tangled racial situation simplified the 
return of the British, was the colonial power able to reassert its 
position. But even here the British have promised eventual free- 
dom. Thailand, reduced to the status of a Japanese puppet during 
the war, was able to regain its independence with comparative 
ease. 

Perhaps to the surprise of the new Asian leaders, freedom did 
not provide an automatic solution for the countless problems 
besetting the countries of Southeast Asia. These leaders are slowly 
coming to realize that they must still face up to the grave mal- 
adjustments that have arisen out of the revolutionary changes 
through which Southeast Asia is passing. 


Heritage of Colonialism 

Let us look for a moment at some of these perplexing dilemmas 
inherited by the new governments of Southeast Asia from the 
colonial past. One of the most striking consequences of colonial 
policy in this region was the emergence of what might be de- 
scribed as “compartmentalized” societies. The Western powers 
were responsible for introducing important new economic activi- 
ties, especially in mining and plantation agriculture. But this 
economic development brought little benefit to the local peoples. 
Foreign-owned enterprises in these fields operated for the most 
part independently of the native economic system. They employed 
relatively small numbers of people and produced almost entirely 
for the export market, while the native subsistence economy con- 
tinued to function side by side with foreign-owned enterprises 
and was relatively unaffected by them. 

Although the picture varies from country to country, today all 
the nations of Southeast Asia face the immensely difficult task of 
integrating their economies into a balanced and interrelated 
whole. The need for diversification and expansion of produc- 
tivity is urgent, primarily to raise the low standards of living 
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common to the area and to provide a livelihood for its rapidly 
growing population. The Southeast Asian countries depend too 
heavily on the production of a few primary commodities, such as 
rice, tin and rubber. The world market for their products is 
notoriously unstable, and price fluctuations have a severe effect 
on the domestic economies. Most countries in the region have 
projected fairly ambitious programs for industrial development. 
But inadequate domestic sources of capital and, even more, the 
lack of trained technicians and an entrepreneurial class make it 
difficult to carry them out. 

Unsettled political conditions militate against orderly economic 
expansion. Southeast Asian societies were also ‘“compartmental- 
ized” in the political field, especially in Malaya, Indonesia and 
to some extent Indochina. The colonial powers maintained tight 
control over the central government, but on regional and local 
levels they carefully preserved and even strengthened indigenous 
political institutions as far as possible. Hence, the local peoples 
were unprepared for the complexities of government on a na- 
tional scale. They lacked the institutional framework and were 
desperately short of experienced administrative officials. The co- 
lonial regimes had paid scant attention to public education. 
Illiteracy throughout Southeast Asia is consequently very high. 
Only in the Philippines, and to a lesser extent in Burma, was a 
real effort made before the war to train the native peoples for 
eventual national self-government. 

The setting in which the newly independent regimes have had 
to function, finally, is extremely unfavorable. Bewildering racial 
and linguistic variety, and strong traditions of local autonomy, 
are formidable obstacles to national unity. They are made worse 
by generally poor communications throughout the area. The 
wreckage and disorganization of the war and immediate postwar 
periods, the long corrosion of indigenous political and social 
systems and cultural values, and growing discontent with the 
existing economic order have given rise to deep-seated restiveness 
among the population. 
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Under the circumstances, it is no wonder that the new govern- 
ments of Southeast Asia have been generally inefficient, often 
corrupt, and politically unstable. The real wonder is that they 
have managed to survive at all, and in some instances to make 
real progress toward the solution of their difficulties. 


Threat of Communism 

The political unrest and outright civil war which have become 
endemic to Southeast Asia since the end of World War II make 
the whole area ripe for subversion from within and attack from 
without. In every country, with the sole exception of Thailand, 
powerful Communist movements have grown up since the war; 
and in all of them (again excepting Thailand) Communist-led 
revolts have been attempted. The Communist conquest of the 
northern half of Vietnam has already been accorded international 
recognition. Chinese aid to the Vietminh in Indochina, Peiping’s 
sponsorship of a “Free Thai” movement among the Thai peoples 
of South China, still-smoldering rebellions in Malaya, Burma and 
the Philippines, and the apparent coordination of the strategy 
and tactics of Communist movements throughout the area testify 
to the continued ambitions of the U.S.S.R. and Communist China 
in this region. 

So long as weakness and instability characterize the nations of 
Southeast Asia, they will be tempting targets for Communist ex- 
ploitation. The apparent inability of some of them to recognize 
the Communist threat, and their reluctance to align themselves 
openly with the United States in the cold war mystify many 
Americans. But however much we may be irked by expressions 
of ‘‘neutralism” in these countries, their open adherence to the 
non-Communist side would not, after all, add very much to our 
military might. It is far more important that they put their own 
houses in order under stable non-Communist regimes, however 
neutralist. Then, at least, the danger of subversion would be mini- 
mized, and each nation would be likely to offer more effective 
resistance to aggression from China or Russia. 
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Despite the many similarities among the countries of Southeast 
Asia discussed in this chapter, each nation has its own special 
problems and merits individual consideration. In the pages that 
follow, particular attention is given to an appraisal of condi- 
tions in Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia and Indochina. Burma was 
the subject of an excellent study by Dr. Frank N. Trager in the 
March-April 1954 issue of the HEADLINE Series (No. 104). The 
Philippines are also omitted, because their predominantly Chris- 
tianized civilization and peculiarly close relations with the United 
States make them in many ways untypical of the countries of 
the region. 
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Thailand: 
Land of the Free 








IN MANY WAYS THAILAND, THE “LAND OF THE FREE,” has had a 
fortunate history. The only country of Southeast Asia which was 
never subject to Western rule, it escaped the resentments and 
frustrations that colonialism produces. An enlightened line of 
absolute kings saw to its partial modernization in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Today the country is comparatively 
prosperous economically and shows no signs of serious social 
unrest. In World War II Thailand fought on the side of the Axis 
powers, but even this did not result in permanent harm. It 
emerged from defeat almost unchanged, its independence un- 
touched, and much better off than any of its supposedly victorious 
neighbors. Its unique prosperity and domestic tranquillity since 
1945, amidst the tumult and poverty that have characterized the 
rest of Southeast Asia, cannot fail to arouse admiration. 

But this bright picture has its darker side. Thailand has by no 
means achieved a stable political order; coups against the govern- 
ment are a frequent occurrence. The economy depends heavily 
on an unstable world market for three or four export commodi- 
ties. A large and unassimilated Chinese minority represents a 
potent source of possible trouble. And always in the background 
is the ominous pressure exerted by the southward thrust of Com- 
munist expansion. 
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Rule by Oligarchy 

Royal absolutism in Thailand came to an end in 1932. By this 
time a long period of modernization under the guidance of able 
kings—particularly Mongkut (1851-68) and Chulalongkorn (1868- 
1910)—had enabled Thailand to weather the impact of the West. 
There had also emerged a modern, educated and Westernized 
middle class, composed of young army officers and civilian intel- 
lectuals, who after World War I became more and more dis- 
contented with monarchial despotism and their own practical 
exclusion from political power. This new middle class engineered 
a successful coup in 1932 and compelled the reigning king, 
Prajadhipok, to accept a constitution. The coup did not, how- 
ever, bring about the establishment of democracy. It signalized 
merely the transfer of power from the royal family and nobility 
into the hands of a new civil and military oligarchy. 

The middle-class group has monopolized the government ever 
since. Even today no more than 4,000 people are said to have 
complete political control of the country. They exercise their 
power behind a facade of parliamentary democracy. According to 
Thailand’s constitution, governmental authority is vested in a 
cabinet at least nominally responsible to a partly elected national 
legislature. The king is little more than a figurehead. 

Despite this, the significance of the monarchy should not be 
underestimated. The indigenous Thai population is overwhelm- 
ingly Buddhist and monarchist, and the throne is held in almost 
universal reverence. Theocratic head of the Buddhist Church as 
well as ceremonial chief of state, the king is unquestionably a 
principal factor making for social stability. Although the present 
sovereign, young Phumiphon Aduldet, has remained aloof from 
politics, the throne could well become the rallying point of a 
revolutionary movement against the group now in power. 


Role of Military 
Since 1932 the real substance of politics in Thailand has been 
the internecine feuding within the ruling oligarchy. Coup has 
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followed on coup as one clique after another struggles to seize 
control. The main driving force behind these maneuvers is the 
clash of private and group ambitions. Thai politics is a game 
based on the shifting sands of temporary and competing alliances 
among men whose highest goal is the attainment of political 
power. The dangers inherent in this situation are obvious. So far, 
Thailand has avoided a really serious civil war, but the deep 
involvement of three autonomous military power centers—army, 
navy and police—in the political power struggle is a standing 


invitation to disaster. v 

At the present time the army and police are cooperating in of 
control of a regime headed by Field Marshal Pibul Songgram. ct 
This shrewd politician, who also served as prime minister from He 
1938 to 1944, was responsible for Thailand’s wartime alliance “5 
with Japan. He somehow managed to survive politically the 3 
stigma of collaborationism, and returned to power in 1947. The tt 
navy, whose attempt to oust Pibul as prime minister in 1951 $3 
failed after considerable bloodshed, is temporarily in disgrace. $ 


In addition to Pibul, the principal leaders of the incumbent junta by 
include General Phao Suriyanond, police chief, who is probably 
the most powerful man in Thailand today; General Phin Chuna- 
van, army commander in chief; and General Sarit Thannarat. 
But it is doubtful that this coalition can endure for long. 





Learning Self-Government 

Thailand’s political maturity should not be judged solely in 
terms of the prevailing instability at the top. There has been a 
commendable continuity of policy, especially in the domestic 
field. The programs of gradual modernization and Westernization 
begun by Mongkut and Chulalongkorn have continued down to 
the present. In the political field, moreover, Thailand has gained 
valuable knowledge of the processes of democratic self-govern- 
ment. A central legislature has functioned since 1932, and while 
it has never gained full control over the executive, it has provided 
a continuing forum for the scrutiny and criticism of govern- 
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mental policy. Speech and the press are at least partially free, 
and at times spectacular public attacks on the executive have 
been made and tolerated. But the situation in this respect has 
deteriorated in the last few years. Before the war the civil service 
maintained remarkably high standards of honesty and efficiency. 
A sharp decline occurred after 1945, however, and although some 
improvement has been brought about recently, prewar levels have 
not yet been restored. 

From a long-range point of view, one of the most significant 
aspects of the domestic scene is the political innocence of the 
vast majority of the people. The Thai peasant knows little and 
cares less about his government. While patriotic, he is not stri- 
dently nationalistic, since his country has never been subjected 
to foreign domination. He is also largely undisturbed by foreign 
ideas; to be sure, the Western impact has made itself felt, but in 
most places it has not yet seriously affected the traditional way 
of life. Small wonder, therefore, that the Thai people pay little 
attention to politics. 

Such political immaturity is a source of both strength and weak- 
ness. It means that instability at the top is balanced by indifference 
at the base. Changes in government do not often mean changes 
in policy; and no one really cares who governs so long as nothing 
changes much. Lack of popular concern, however, inevitably 
breeds irresponsibility within the governing elite. The corrective 
of a watchful and critical public opinion is almost nonexistent in 
the political life of Thailand. Their ignorance of politics has 
poorly prepared the Thai people for the vast political, social and 
economic changes that must soon descend upon them. In a dy- 
namic, chaotic world Thailand cannot hope to remain outside 
the main currents of history. 


An Agrarian Economy 
Most Thais are farmers. Less than 15 percent of the population 
derives its livelihood from occupations other than agriculture and 
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fishing. With a population of only 19 million in an area of more 
than 200,000 square miles. Thailand is still underpopulated. 
Amidst conditions of tropical fertility there is still an easy security 
for all; taxes are not high; and harsh extremes of poverty are 
unknown. Because land is relatively abundant the blight of land- 
lordism is not severe except in the crowded Bangkok area. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of agricultural land is owner-cultivated. 
The government has nevertheless blueprinted a land reform pro- 
gram which would limit the maximum amount of land that can 
be owned by any individual for farming purposes to 20 acres. 
Agricultural debt is not excessive. Adequate modern credit facili- 
ties are not available, however, and the only recourse of most 
peasants for emergency funds is to the moneylender, who cus- 
tomarily charges usurious rates of interest. 

Thailand’s population is growing rapidly—at an estimated rate 
of 1.25 million every three years. This increase can probably be 
borne without difficulty for some time even if there is no funda- 
mental change in the character of the economy. The government 
is also giving much attention to improving and expanding the 
nation’s agriculture. The most impressive undertaking to date is 
construction of a dam at Chainat, on the Chao Phya River north 
of Bangkok, which will bring irrigation to an area of 2.25 million 
acres. 


Rice the Main Crop 

More than 90 percent of cultivated land is devoted to rice. It is 
the great cash crop of the peasantry and the most important source 
of government income. Rice accounts for over half the value of 
Thailand’s exports, and the export trade in rice is a government 
monopoly. If the foreign market for rice were to collapse, Thai- 
land’s economy would doubtless suffer violent dislocation. In the 
years since the end of the war this extreme dependence on a single 
product proved distinctly advantageous. Because of the chronic 
world shortage of rice, .prices were high and Thailand had no 
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difficulty in disposing of its entire exportable surplus. With the 
recovery and expansion of other food-producing areas in Asia, 
however, this situation is rapidly changing. 

After rice, Thailand’s most important export commodities are 
rubber, tin and teak. All three industries suffered severely during 
the war but have now been restored to prewar levels of produc- 
tion. The world market, however, has tended to fluctuate sharply, 
especially for rubber and tin. From peaks reached soon after the 
outbreak of the Korean war, prices of these commodities have 
plummeted, with correspondingly strong repercussions on Thai- 
land’s balance of payments. On the whole, however, Thailand’s 
payments picture has been favorable since 1948, by which time 
the worst ravages of the war had been repaired. 

Industrial development has proceeded at a leisurely pace and 
is today practically limited to processing the country’s primary 
commodities. Thailand does not possess large resources of coal 
and iron on which to base a modern industrial plant. The do- 
mestic supply of capital is also low, and there is an acute shortage 
of trained manpower. Here as elsewhere in Southeast Asia the 
existing industrial establishments, as well as other forms of com- 
mercial enterprise, are largely owned by foreigners and Chinese. 
Most of the Thai are content that this should be so. Agriculture 
provides an easy and reasonably abundant life, and for the edu- 
cated, Westernized elite, government service has proved both more 
rewarding and less exacting than trade or industry. Since 1932 the 
government has increasingly encouraged the Thai to enter these 
fields, both to expand and diversify the nonagricultural sectors 
of the economy and to break the strangle hold of foreigners and 
Chinese. But so far, the results have not been conspicuously 
successful. 


Social Problems 

The impact of the West on the agrarian cultures of Asia has 
everywhere set profound changes in motion. It has been Thai- 
land’s fortune, whether good or bad, to escape the main tide of 
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Western influence—not to avoid it entirely but to remain in an 
eddy while the current flowed elsewhere. Here the pace of West- 
ernization has been slower, and Thailand has had time to adapt 
itself to new conditions. 

In its larger outlines the life of the peasantry has not changed 
significantly. To be sure, there have been noteworthy innovations. 
The spread of a modern school system—approximately 30 percent 
of the population is literate—and of public health facilities must 
eventually alter life in Thailand. The introduction of new com- 
modities and the development of transportation have already gone 
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far to undermine village self-sufficiency and bring the peasant into 
the main stream of the nation’s economy. But strengthened by the 
continued vitality of his traditional beliefs and his abiding 
Buddhist faith, the peasant has thus far managed to adjust with- 
out difficulty. 

Thailand’s greatest social problem is represented by its mi- 
norities. Subversive tendencies are almost unknown among the 
Thai, and generally speaking the ruling group gives adherence 
only to the most respectable Western ideas. But the minorities 
are a fertile source of potential trouble. The two most important 
are the Malays and Chinese. The latter present a particularly 
serious problem, both because they are so numerous and because 
they have a potent champion in the Peiping government. There 
are nearly 2.8 million people in Thailand who may be considered 
ethnic Chinese. They have gained a powerful position in the 
nation’s economic life, practically monopolizing the rice milling 
industry as well as most forms of wholesale and retail trade. 

In recent years the Thai government has grown more and more 
resentful of the dominant economic role of the Chinese, and ex- 
asperated by their obstinate refusal to be assimilated. The Chi- 
nese, in turn, have tenaciously resisted the discriminatory policies 
increasingly directed against them by the government, such as 
the closing of certain trades and professions to them, and have 
drawn together in heightened awareness of their identity as Chi- 
nese. Since overseas Chinese traditionally give their support to 
the existing government in China and look to it for help, there is 
considerable sympathy for the Communist regime among the 
Chinese in Thailand. A sizable Communist party exists among 
them, in contrast to its tiny Thai appendage. Its leaders have 
often been accused of plotting to seize control of the government. 
On the other hand, the majority of Chinese are still fence-sitters, 
their natural predilection to identify themselves with the Peiping 
government counterbalanced by revulsion against the character 
of Communist rule. 
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MALAYA IS THE ONLY COUNTRY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA where a Western ty 
power was able successfully to restore its authority after World 
War II. Before 1941 Malaya was an almost ideal colonial territory. 
The strategic importance of Singapore enhanced British power b, 
and influence in the East. The country had great economic value, y 
both because of the natural wealth of its hinterland and because 
of Singapore’s position as the focal center of the trade of South ; 
and Southeast Asia. Despite the plural character of Malayan 
society, there were no pressing political problems. The three prin- 
cipal races—Malays, Chinese and Indians—lived in apparent har- 
mony, reasonably satisfied economically (their economic condition 
compared favorably with most of Malaya’s Asian neighbors), 
and politically quiescent. The vast majority seemed content to let 
Britain govern the land while they pursued their own interests 
in peace. 

The British were genuinely welcomed back to Malaya after the 
war. Their return signalized the end of the hardships and repres- 
sion of the long Japanese occupation. But the old halcyon days 
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were over. A fundamental transformation seems to have taken 
place during the war in the mentality of the people. Mutual 
antagonism and suspicion replaced mutual accommodation among 
the three racial groups. On all sides there was a growing demand 
for self-government, although no one could devise a constitutional 
scheme remotely acceptable to Malays, Chinese and Indians. 
Complex economic problems crowded to the fore, and there was 
evidence of increasing discontent with the standard of living. In 
the midst of these difficulties the Communists, a negligible force 
before the war, launched an open rebellion in 1948. Although the 
insurgents never gained much popular support, they proved im- 
possible to suppress, and infinitely complicated Britain’s efforts 
to resolve the problems of its formerly placid colony. 


A Multiracial Society 


Today the indigenous Malays are a minority in the plural 
society of their own land. Since the 19th century Chinese and 
Indian immigrants have poured into the country at such a rate 
that they have fundamentally altered its racial composition. The 
following table tells the story as of 1952: 


Political Division Malays Chinese Indians — Others Total 
Federation of Malaya 2,734,000 2,123,000 597,000 73,000 5,527,000 
Singapore ................._ 130,000 822,000 78,000 29,000 1,059,000 
All Malaya.................... 2,864,000 2,945,000 675,000 102,000 6,586,000 


These figures show that the Malays, while forming the largest 
group in the Federation, still comprise slightly less than half its 
total population. Singapore is a Chinese city, and the Chinese are 
the largest single element, although not a majority, in the country 
as a whole. 

Before World War II the factors making for acute racial friction 
were below the surface rather than nonexistent. The Malays con- 
sidered that they alone had an inherent right to the country and 
looked on the Chinese and Indians as unwelcome immigrants. 
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Most of the Malays were small peasant farmers. An easy-going, 
graceful people who disdained commercial pursuits and hence 
lacked business acumen, they were often heavily in debt. They 
envied the superior economic status of the Chinese and were 
suspicious of their social customs and religious practices. The 
British felt it was their responsibility to safeguard the position 
of the Malays as much as possible, although they had originally 
encouraged Chinese as well as Indian immigration in order to 
obtain cheap labor. Thus, for example, government-supported 
educational opportunities for the Malays far exceeded those of- 
fered the other races. The Malays were content to preserve British 
hegemony, for they feared that under any system of self-govern- 
ment they would lose out in competition with the Chinese. 
The Chinese, in turn, felt no love for the indigenous people, 
from whom they differed in many ways. Economically the Chi- 
nese, here as in most of Southeast Asia, controlled wholesale and 
retail trade. Together with the Indians, they were also the manual 
laborers of the country. They were in Malaya primarily to make 
money and were contemptuous of the business inexperience and 
economic backwardness of the Malays. Most Chinese felt little 
loyalty toward Malaya. China was their homeland. So long as 
British rule remained reasonably impartial, they did not trouble 
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themselves with local political affairs. The Chinese were clannish 
and self-contained, as they are everywhere in Southeast Asia. 
Determined to preserve their racial identity, they insisted on 
educating their children in Chinese vernacular schools whose 
principal function was to inculcate loyalty to China; and their 
sense of superiority to the Malays led them to avoid intermarriage. 

The Indians, mostly Tamils from southern India, were much 
less important numerically. Most of them were recent immigrants, 
and few actually remained for long. Their goal was to save some 
money and then return home. Both Malays and Chinese looked 


down on them in every way. 


Postwar Political Development 

Britain first established a foothold in Malaya in 1786. Occupa- 
tion of the whole country proceeded gradually and was not com- 
pleted until early in the 20th century. Under British rule Malaya 
experienced a remarkable material development. Law and order 
replaced the chaotic conditions that had hitherto prevailed. Singa- 
pore became one of the world’s great commercial centers. On the 
mainland the output of tin greatly expanded, and a rubber in- 
dustry was started from scratch. The increase in wealth resulting 
from such economic growth made possible other far-reaching 
changes. The Malayan landscape was transformed by vast public 
works—roads, railways, bridges, telegraph lines, hydroelectric proj- 
ects and public buildings. Health problems were systematically 
attacked for the first time, and considerable attention was also 
given to education. 

In the political field British rule was a benevolent despotism 
tempered by lofty aims and high standards of performance. Brit- 
ain’s avowed policy in all its overseas dependencies was the pro- 
motion of self-government, but in the absence of any vigorous 
popular demand the policy tended to be neglected in Malaya. 
Even nationalism, which developed so remarkably elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia, failed to strike deep roots before World War II. 
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The Chinese community was preoccupied with politics in China, 
while the Tamils gave support to Gandhi’s Congress party in 
India. Neither group manifested much interest in Malayan affairs. 
The Malays themselves were practically inert. 

When the British returned to Malaya in 1945, they found a 
changed country. The war had sharpened racial tensions—the 
Chinese community had suffered bitterly under the Japanese, 
while the Malays, passively accepting the occupation, fared much 
better—and aroused a growing clamor for self-government. The 
British Labor government, then in power, was not in principle 
opposed to greater autonomy for Malaya but realized that the 
country was unprepared for immediate independence. After a 
false start in 1946 the British launched an interim regime two 
years later which, while a long step on the road to self-rule, fell 
considerably short of complete autonomy. 


Malayan Federation 

The nine native states of mainland Malaya were united in a 
Malayan Federation, in which the identity and rights of the states 
were carefully preserved. Singapore, which had been reorganized 
as a separate crown colony in 1946, was not included in the Fed- 
eration. Federal power was vested in a high commissioner ap- 
pointed by the crown, and an Executive and Legislative Council. 
The latter body, while temporarily appointive (elections are 
planned for July 1955), was composed mostly of unofficial mem- 
bers and had wide powers. Defense and foreign affairs alone were 
reserved to the crown. In many important ways the Malays were 
favored by the new system. They held a disproportionate ma- 
jority of seats in the Legislative Council; the high commissioner 
was charged with special responsibility for safeguarding the Malay 
community; and citizenship qualifications had a pronounced pro- 
Malay bias. 

In the postwar period political activity has grown rapidly. The 
principal voice of the Malay community is the United Malay 
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National Organization, established in 1946 under the leadership 
of the highly respected Dato Onn bin Jafaar. The comparable 
Chinese party is the Malayan Chinese Association, led by the 
conservative Tan Cheng Lock. Much less important is the Ma- 
layan Indian Congress. More recently three noncommunal parties 
have been organized. The Independence of Malaya party is a 
moderate grouping set up in 1951 by Dato Onn, who resigned 
from the UMNO to launch the new experiment. The Pan-Malayan 
Labor party, a non-Communist left-wing grouping, was estab- 
lished at the same time; and the National party, three years later. 
None has achieved conspicuous success. Since 1952 the UMNO 
and MCA, which represent the two main races of Malaya, have 
joined in a temporary alliance to bring pressure on the British 
for full independence in the near future. The special problem of 
the Communist party is discussed below. 

The British themselves are determined that the new Federation 
shall attain real autonomy at the earliest possible date, despite 
the fact that the local peoples—Malays, Chinese and Indians— 
have little experience in governing themselves. The success of 
the experiment depends on whether racial harmony and coopera- 
tion can be established among the three communities. Many steps 
have recently been taken to promote this end, including the or- 
ganization of a federal army open to Chinese and Indians as well 
as Malays, provision of more adequate educational facilities for 
Chinese and Indians, and the attempt to popularize Malay as a 
common language for the whole country. The success of these 


measures so far, however, is doubtful. 


Communist Rebellion 

At the end of the war the most important political group in 
Malaya was the Malayan Communist party. The MCP had played 
an important role in the anti-Japanese resistance movement. Be- 
cause of its almost exclusively Chinese character and the brutality 
of its dealings with the Malay peasantry during the war, it was 
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unable to gain many non-Chinese adherents after 1945. In the 
immediate postwar period the MCP devoted itself to legal opposi- 
tion to British rule, while aiming clearly at eventual seizure of 
power. After organizing a nation-wide network of Communist- 
dominated unions, it twice attempted to paralyze the government 
early in 1946 by general strikes. Both efforts failed, and the Com- 
munists were obliged for a time to adopt a more moderate course. 

In the spring of 1948 they launched an insurrection aimed at 
driving the British from the country. (The rebellion coincided 
with a similar outbreak in Burma. A great Communist meeting 
at Calcutta in February of that year apparently decided that the 
time was opportune for a strategy of violence in the Southeast 
Asian countries. In Indonesia the revolutionary attempt was post- 
poned until September.) This revolt never really threatened the 
government. However, in view of the almost wholly Chinese com- 
position of the MCP, it greatly aroused communal tensions at a 
time when the crying need was for interracial harmony. The 
insurgents were too weak to carry on open warfare and instead 
devoted themselves to sporadic terror and occasional attacks on 
isolated mines and plantations. At no time did they control 


enough territory to establish a rebel government. 


British Countermeasures 

While the Communist revolt placed a staggering burden on the 
British and for a while succeeded in intimidating the Chinese 
community, it did not seriously disrupt the economy. The British, 
brilliantly led by General Sir Gerald Templer, High Commis- 
sioner for the Federation from early 1952 to June 1954, fought the 
rebellion relentlessly and steadily reduced its dimensions. One of 
their most successful countermeasures was the forced resettlement 
of several hundred thousand Chinese peasants who had squatted 
on unclaimed land in remote areas fringing the jungle, and from 
whom the Communists had been able to extort much material 
support. As yet, the rebellion has not been completely eliminated. 
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Rebel activity gradually tapered off after 1951, but occasional 


violence still continues. 


Dependence on Tin and Rubber 

Malaya’s economy is primarily agricultural. Rubber, the chief 
crop, is produced almost entirely for export, and Malaya accounts 
for about a third of current world production. Two-thirds of the 
total cultivated area is devoted to rubber. Large estates, owned 
by Europeans and Chinese but worked mainly by Indian labor, 
account for more than half of this acreage, while Malay and Chi- 
nese smallholders own the rest. Rice, which is the staple food 
of the vast majority, is second in importance to rubber. It is 
grown—mostly by Malays—entirely for local consumption. The 
country does not produce enough rice to meet domestic require- 
ments, and despite the most vigorous efforts to open new land 
and improve existing paddy, it still must import two-thirds of 
its needs. 

Tin ranks next to rubber on the export list. Malaya is the 
world’s most important producer and today accounts for a third 
of total output. About 60 percent of Malaya’s tin ore comes from 
European-owned mines, and most of the rest from Chinese mines. 
Chinese provide the bulk of the labor. The industry suffered 
heavily during the war and has not yet fully recovered. Other 
minerals, such as coal, iron, gold and wolfram, are also produced 
on a limited scale. 

Many problems have confronted the Malayan economy since 
the war. The widespread damage and neglect of the war years 
have taken a long time to repair. Since 1948 economic progress 
has been impeded by Communist terrorism. Tin is a wasting asset, 
and known reserves are not unlimited, while rubber has run into 
stiff competition from the American synthetic product. Undoubt- 
edly the most important problem is Malaya’s extreme dependence 
on the international market for rubber and tin. During the Ko- 
rean war boom for these commodities, Malaya enjoyed an un- 
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deterioration in the general economic situation took place. It will 
be very difficult for Malaya to escape from the dangers of over- 
dependence on the output of these two products. 

Malaya’s rapidly growing population may also be a cause for 
concern in the not too distant future. With an area of approxi- 
mately 51,000 square miles and an average density in 1952 of only 
about 129 persons per square mile, and with much of its territory 
still undeveloped, Malaya can support a much larger population. 
But the rate of population growth is extremely rapid, and unless 
there is commensurate economic development it will begin to 
create serious difficulties before long. 

In an effort to meet these various problems Malaya has under- 
taken an impressive program of development. This program aims 
to diversify the economy by stimulating the cultivation of food- 
stuffs and export crops other than rubber, and by encouraging 
the growth of manufacturing industries. Electric power develop- 
ment, road and railroad construction, and extension of educa- 
tional and social services have also been undertaken. A Rural and 
Industrial Development Authority was set up in 1950 to raise the 
standards of living of the peasantry—by far the most important 
group in Malaya. If all these plans are carried to completion 
Malaya will have gone a long way not only toward freeing its 
economy from unhealthy dependence on a few primary commodi- 
ties produced for the world market but also toward increasing 
the social and economic opportunities of its growing population. 


precedented prosperity. When the market finally broke, a sharp 
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Indonesia: The Challenge 





INDONESIA WON ITS INDEPENDENCE FROM THE NETHERLANDS in 1949 
after a long and hard-fought civil war. Its liberty was regained in 
consequence of an astonishing national revival that swept aside 
all obstacles on the path of freedom. Possessed of able and devoted 
leaders and blessed with great natural wealth, Indonesia eagerly 
accepted the challenge of independence. 

After more than five years, however, Indonesia has scarcely 
begun to fulfill its high expectations. Freedom has brought into 
sharper focus the immense problems confronting the country— 
low standards of living for the vast majority of the people, desper- 
ate overpopulation on the island of Java, inadequate capital re- 
sources, crippling political immaturity, and numerous divisive 
forces that threaten to tear the new nation apart. The extensive 
physical devastation of the civil war is only slowly being repaired. 
Political bickering has replaced the idealism of civil war days; 
corruption is growing; and few concrete steps have been taken 
to resolve the country’s most pressing difficulties. 


A Land of Great Diversity 


Indonesia is the largest country in Southeast Asia. Its area, 
including disputed West New Guinea, which the Indonesians call 
West Irian, totals about 735,000 square miles. The country is a 
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treasure-house of natural riches. Indonesia produces a noteworthy 
proportion of the world’s output of such tropical products as 
rubber, sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, pepper, quinine, palm oil, 
coconut products, sisal and kapok. In the mineral field it is the 
world’s second largest producer of tin and a significant producer 
of bauxite, while coal and oil output is also growing. 

The young republic has one of the world’s fastest growing 
populations. The present total of approximately 78 million rep- 
resents an increase of one-third since 1930, and there are no signs 
that the rate of growth has begun to taper off. Already Indonesia 
is the sixth most populous nation on the globe. Average density 
is only 106 persons per square mile, which is not excessive in view 
of the country’s resources. This statistic, however, disguises the 
fact that fully two-thirds of the population are crowded onto Java 
and its satellite island of Madura, the combined area of which is 
only 51,000 square miles. Since industrialization on Java has 
scarcely begun and most of its teeming millions must seek their 
livelihood in a still primitive agriculture, the consequences of 
this intense overpopulation in terms of human welfare can readily 
be imagined. Schemes for relieving Java’s population pressure 
by encouraging large-scale migration to the outer islands, espe- 
cially Sumatra, have hitherto foundered on the rocks of insuffi- 
cient funds and the reluctance of a conservative peasantry to 
abandon their ancestral homeland. 

Malays constitute more than 96 percent of the population. 
Despite this racial homogeneity, there is considerable ethnic va- 
riety. The Malays of Indonesia speak scores of different languages 
and dialects, and there are great cultural differences among the 
many ethnic subgroups. Added to the fact that the Indonesians 
are physically scattered among widely separated islands, this diver- 
sity complicates the task of achieving national unity. In an effort 
to overcome these divisive forces, much attention has been given 
to the development of a new Indonesian language. This artificial 
creation, which is based on Malay but borrows heavily from other 
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tongues, has now been adopted as the official language of the 
republic. Another unifying factor is the predominance of the 
Islamic religion, which is professed by 90 percent of the people. 

The only significant racial minorities are the Chinese, who 
comprise about 2.8 percent of the population, and the Europeans 
(including Eurasians), about .5 percent. 


Colonial Heritage 

The Dutch ruled Indonesia for more than 300 years, until 
Japan’s invasion and conquest of the islands in 1942 shattered 
their ancient empire. Certain consequences of this long hegemony 
are particularly worth noting. In the first place, an extreme form 
of the ““compartmentalized” society developed in the Indies. The 
Dutch prided themselves on their policies to safeguard indigenous 
political institutions and the native subsistence economy, and in 
fact they were highly successful in insulating Indonesia against 
the Western impact. It is doubtful, however, whether in the long 
run they thereby benefited the country. British rule in Burma, 
which deliberately substituted its own administration for pre- 
existing political forms and was largely indifferent to the fate of 
the native economy, undoubtedly subverted traditional Burmese 
culture. But, however inadvertently, the Burmese were better 
served in the long run by their colonial masters than the peoples 
of Indonesia. For the transition to a modern society—an unavoid- 
able necessity for both countries—had proceeded much farther in 
Burma than in Indonesia. 

The Dutch brought peace to the Indies and were responsible 
for outstanding economic development in certain fields. But their 
real achievements in commerce, mining and plantation agricul- 
ture, as well as more modest accomplishments in manufacturing 
industry, scarcely helped the native population. The same thing 
may be said of the imposing public works and communications 
with which the Dutch blanketed the country. Educational facili- 
ties for natives were wholly inadequate (before the war only 
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7 percent of the population was literate), and this accounts for 
the fact that the new republic must now rely on a pathetically 
small number of trained leaders. A comparable situation existed 
in Western business enterprise. Indonesians were not merely dis- 
criminated against; there were practically none with sufficient 
education and experience to be entrusted with responsible posi- 
tions. Nor had the Dutch proceeded far with the introduction of 


democratic political institutions. 


Independence Movement 

The Indonesian nationalist movement first took root early in 
the 20th century. It flourished briefly during and after World 
War I but subsided when Dutch repression made mass organiza- 
tion work virtually impossible. During the Japanese occupation, 
the movement suddenly took on new life and grew tremendously. 
Such leaders as Sukarno, now president, and Mohammed Hatta, 
released from Dutch internment, joined the Japanese puppet 
government, where they devoted themselves to inculcating na- 
tionalist sentiment among the masses, ostensibly in support of 
the Japanese. Other prominent nationalists, including Sutan 
Sjahrir and Amir Sjarifuddin, organized an underground resist- 
ance movement. After the Japanese surrender, both groups joined 
to proclaim the independence of the Republic of Indonesia on 
August 17, 1945. 

The Dutch at first refused to recognize the nationalist regime, 
and attempted to destroy it. After more than three years of spo- 
radic inconclusive warfare and harried by mounting international 
pressure channeled through the United Nations, they eventually 
realized the futility of their policy and reluctantly granted free- 
dom to the Indies on December 27, 1949. The final settlement, 
hammered out at a Round Table Conference held at The Hague 
from August to November of that year, also provided for a 
Netherlands Indonesian Union under the Dutch crown. It pledged 
the partners to close cooperation in the fields of foreign and 
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economic policy. The status of West New Guinea was not defined 
in the settlement, and the area remained temporarily under 
Dutch control. 

The Netherlands Indonesian Union failed to develop into an 
active organization. Bitterness engendered by memories of the 
colonial past and the long years of civil war was too deep, and 
in 1954 the Union was dissolved. The West New Guinea issue, 
still unresolved, continues to poison Dutch-Indonesian relations. 


Political Instability 


At the present time Indonesia is governed according to a pro- 
visional constitution adopted in August 1950. Essentially the 
political system is similar to that of France, with a prime minister 
and cabinet responsible to a one-chamber parliament in which 
there is a multiplicity of parties. However, the Indonesian presi- 
dent, Dr. Sukarno, enjoys considerably more power than his 
French counterpart. 

The short history of the republic has been marked by extreme 
cabinet instability. To some extent the rapid overturn of minis- 
tries may be explained in terms of genuine policy differences, 
but even more it is the consequence of the political immaturity 
of the parties making up the membership of parliament. In part, 
this immaturity stems from a plain lack of experience with the 
mechanics of parliamentary democracy. It also results from per- 
sonal rivalries. Almost all the Indonesian parliamentarians are 
newcomers to the political arena and by and large have equal 
claims to share in the prerequisites and privileges of power. In 
common with the masses of their countrymen, they have just 
come into their heritage after centuries of foreign domination 
and are eager to wield the power so long denied them. 

Moreover, the politicians are not restrained by any clear sense 
of responsibility to the electorate. Indonesia has never had a 
national election, and members of parliament are all appointive. 
Elections have been repeatedly postponed; they are now sched- 
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uled for sometime in 1955. One reason for this is the immense 
physical difficulty of arranging for elections over Indonesia’s 
vast and scattered territories. Another is that most of the parties 
in parliament, except the Masjumi, a Muslim grouping, are 
clearly overrepresented and have every reason to fear a decrease 
in their strength as a result of elections. Mounting corruption 
and the lack of a trained civil service are further handicaps to 
effective government. 

Despite the diversity of parties and succession of cabinets, there 
is much basic agreement on policy among the major political 
groups. In general, the members of the provisional parliament 
and the cabinets they have supported are strongly nationalist, 
sharply to the left with respect to economic policy, and neutralist 
in international orientation. The present cabinet is a coalition 
headed by Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo, who is a member 
of the Nationalist party. It is supported, for opportunistic reasons, 
by the Communists. The Masjumi, which is the most popular 
party in the country, provides the principal opposition. 


Domestic Unrest 


The greatest political task confronting the new republic is to 
create a truly unified nation. More than once since independence 
Indonesia’s internal peace has been tragically rent by local up- 
risings stemming from varied divisive forces. Such, for example, 
are the rebellions that still simmer in Sumatra, Celebes and the 
Moluccas. Perhaps more serious is the habit of lawlessness that has 
spread since the civil war, and the tendency of dissident political 
groups to resort to the sword for the advancement of their policies. 
Darul Islam, a fanatical Muslim movement which seeks to estab- 
lish a theocratic state by force but has often degenerated into 
mere banditry, illustrates both these trends. Marauding bands of 
outlaws that do not pretend to any political philosophy have also 
become a chronic danger. 

Finally, the Communist party (PKI) and its allies represent a 
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constant threat to the safety of the republic. Since 1945 the PKI 
has pursued a devious, opportunistic strategy which has but thinly 
disguised its ultimate goal of power. In the autumn of 1948 the 
party attempted an open insurrection against the republic, but 
it was suppressed fairly quickly. Since that time the PKI, chastened 
and confining itself to more or less legal activities, has devoted 
great efforts to rebuilding its strength. It has gained a command- 
ing position in the trade union movement, and has also made 
considerable headway in developing irregular armed units for 
use in future struggles. Its comeback has been little short of re- 
markable. At the present time the PKI is one of the principal 
parliamentary supports of the incumbent Ali Sastroamidjojo 


government. 


Economic Distress 

Meanwhile, the most pressing economic problem Indonesia 
faces is the low standard of living of its people. The obstacles in 
the way of betterment are formidable. One example is the basic 
necessity of feeding Indonesia’s 78 million mouths. Annual food 
production, although higher than prewar, is not yet sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements. To some extent production levels 
can be further increased by such measures as improved conditions 
of internal security, more widespread use of fertilizers and modern 
agricultural techniques, and the opening up of new land. But in 
view of the rate of population growth, Indonesia will, over the 
long run, probably be a net food importer. 

Purchases of food, in turn, place a continual drain on foreign 
exchange resources, which are vitally needed to finance essential 
imports in order to broaden the economy. The government 
apparently fully realizes the necessity for such diversification, 
primarily to provide a livelihood for Indonesia’s multiplying 
millions, but also to free the country from the dangers that 
periodically beset agricultural and mineral producers in world 
trade. Economic development is also handicapped by a severe 
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shortage of capital, which can probably be overcome only by 
large-scale foreign investment. But insecurity, the socialist ten- 
dencies of the government and the constant threat of nationaliza- 
tion, growing corruption and a creeping inflation have discour- 
aged such investment since the war and, indeed, have set in 
motion a fairly sizable flight of capital from the country. 
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Indochina: The Tragedy 
of Civil War 
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‘THE DEEPSEATED UNREST AND INSTABILITY PERVADING Southeast Asia 
since the end of World War II are nowhere more striking than 
in Indochina, where a bitter civil war was fought relentlessly for 
eight years until the conclusion of an uneasy truce in 1954. This 
savage conflict, which cost hundreds of thousands of lives, did 
not spring from light or transient causes. Here the forces of a 
profound revolution had been unleashed. 


Land and People 

Indochina is the homeland of many different peoples. The 
country does not form a distinct region in the geographic, eco- 
nomic or cultural sense, and the unity imposed on it by France 
in the latter part of the 19th century was wholly artificial. The 
Annamite Range of mountains, running generally north and 
south, constitutes a formidable barrier to direct contact between 
the eastern and western portions of the country. Vietnam, which 
lies to the east of the Annamite Mountains, is the most impor- 
tant part of Indochina. Its three subdivisions of Tonkin, Annam 
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and Cochinchina have a total area of about 127,000 square miles, 
and their present population exceeds 25 million, of whom the 
Annamites comprise 19 million. The main concentrations are in 
the Red River Delta of Tonkin, the coastal plain of Annam, and 
the Mekong River Delta of Cochinchina. In the first of these 
areas overpopulation is an acute problem. There are places in the 
Tonkin delta where density exceeds 1,500 per square mile. 

Two nations occupy the territory west of the Annamite Moun- 
tains. The Cambodians, who number about 4 million, are con- 
centrated in the lower Mekong Valley. In the plateau country to 
the north live the more primitive peoples of Laos, kinsmen of the 
Thai, who total somewhat more than a million. The area of 
Cambodia is 69,000 square miles, and that of Laos nearly 89,000 
square miles. There are also several significant minority groups 
in Indochina. The Chinese are perhaps the most important. They 
are scattered all over the country and form a very influential 
economic element. 


A Restless Colony 

Although French interest in Indochina dates from the 17th 
century, no serious effort at conquest was made until the reign 
of Napoleon III. In 1859 Saigon was occupied, and during the 
next 50 years the whole country was gradually subjected to French 
rule. France maintained unchallenged control until World War 
II, although the spirit of native resistance, especially among the 
Annamites, was never entirely broken, and several important 
uprisings had to be put down. 

During this period the French economic and social investment 
in Indochina was undeniably impressive, especially in the fields 
of public works, communications, education and public health. 
Great efforts were devoted to improvement of agriculture; drain- 
age and irrigation systems were constructed; and both the area 
and level of productivity expanded remarkably. Before the war 
Indochina was the world’s third largest exporter of rice and 
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produced significant surpluses of rubber and corn. Rich timber 
and mineral resources were also being exploited. 

Loss of independence was not compensated by amelioration in 
the economic condition of the peasantry. Despite an increase in 
over-all agricultural productivity, the individual peasant family 
lived in poverty and was generally subject to a heavy burden of 
debt. French rule also seriously disturbed the traditional social 
and economic framework and thereby heightened peasant misery 
and discontent. Yet while his own world was passing away, the 
peasant was deprived of the fruits of the new civilization being 
imposed on his country. Only a small handful were assimilated 
into the ruling elite, while the masses had no voice in the gov- 
ernment. 

As the 20th century progressed, revolutionary ideas filtered 
into the country. To the ideal of independence was added a new 
conception of the dignity and worth of the individual and hope 
for fundamental social and economic reforms. A new leadership 
was also emerging. Westernized and ambitious, it was eager to 
translate its ideas of national rejuvenation into action. Only the 
opportunity was lacking. 


Vietminh and Civil War 

This opportunity was provided by World War II, which re- 
sulted in the collapse of French power in Indochina. After the fall 
of France in 1940 the Japanese promptly occupied the orphaned 
colony but for reasons of convenience retained the Vichy-con- 
trolled French colonial administration until March 1945. Five 
months later Japan surrendered, and Indochina became a power 
vacuum. 

Revolutionists raced to fill this vacuum. The most important 
resistance movement to take shape during the war was the Viet- 
minh, or League for the Independence of Vietnam. Although the 
Vietminh was itself a coalition of several resistance groups, its 
hard core was the Indochinese Communist party, and its leader 
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was the veteran revolutionary Ho Chi Minh. After Japan’s sur- 
render, the Vietminh moved quickly to seize power wherever 
possible. On September 2, 1945 a provisional government of the 
Republic of Vietnam, claiming authority over Tonkin, Annam 
and Cochinchina, was proclaimed at Hanoi. 

Violence flared up almost immediately after the French re- 
occupied Saigon, in Cochinchina, in the autumn of 1945. For 
more than a year, however, France and the Vietminh regime car- 
ried on negotiations in an effort to reach some kind of compromise 
settlement on the future of Vietnam. Finally the Vietminh, con- 
vinced that they could not gain their ends by peaceful means, 
launched a full-scale attack against the French at Hanoi in De- 
cember 1946. The revolutionary government took to the hinter- 
land, and open civil war began. 

The French were more successful in re-establishing their posi- 
tion in Laos and Cambodia. Agreements with both countries were 
reached without difficulty during 1946, restoring French para- 
mountcy substantially unchanged from prewar days. 


Bao Dai Regime 

When their initial efforts to crush the Vietminh revolt failed 
and the conflict settled down to a bloody war of attrition, the 
French began to cast about for the ingredients of a political 
offensive that might hasten victory. They recognized that the 
Vietminh possessed widespread popular backing and that sub- 
stantial concessions would have to be made to Vietnamese na- 
tionalism if it were to be weaned from the Vietminh. After long 
and intricate negotiations France sponsored the organization of a 
pro-French Vietnamese government in 1948 headed by Bao Dai, 
the ex-emperor of Annam. Substantial grants of autonomy were 
made to this regime in the hope that it would rival the Vietminh 
as a rallying point for Vietnamese nationalism. After the out- 
break of the Korean war, moreover, the French increasingly pre- 
sented their struggle against the Communist-led Vietminh as an 
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integral part of the defense of the free world against Communist 
imperialism, and on this ground claimed a growing volume of 
American aid. By 1954 the United States was bearing approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the economic burden of the civil war. 

The Bao Dai experiment was never very successful. Set up in 
response to no discernible popular demand, his regime had the 
unmistakable appearance of a front for continued French colonial 
rule. Sizable powers of self-government were in principle given 
to it, but in practice the French retained effective control. Bao Dai 
thus failed to arouse much real enthusiasm. However mistakenly, 
the bulk of nationalist sentiment in Vietnam continued to favor 
Ho Chi Minh and the Vietminh or else maintained a neutral 
attitude of “wait and see.” Although some effort was made to 
build up the armed forces of the Bao Dai regime, the major 
burden of the fighting still fell to the French army. 

By 1954 the French had reached an impasse in Indochina. Their 
attempt to establish an effective alternative to Ho Chi Minh had 
fizzled out. Despite their most strenuous efforts over the previous 
eight years, the military situation was worse than it had ever 
been. The Vietminh held most of northern Vietnam except the 
Tonkin delta and had established enclaves throughout the coun- 
try. Many additional areas, moreover, were subject to effective 
French control only during the daytime. And in France popular 
opposition to the Indochinese war was mounting ominously. In 
a desperate effort to hasten a military solution the French chal- 
lenged the Vietminh to a major battle at Dienbienphu. The 
result was a disastrous military defeat and a still greater blow to 
French prestige in Indochina. After Dienbienphu the French 
government had no alternative—in view of the unwillingness of 
the United States and other friendly powers to intervene mili- 
tarily on the French side—except to seek a compromise solution 
at almost any cost. 

Such a compromise was negotiated at the Geneva conference in 
the summer of 1954. The result was a major Communist victory. 
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France was forced to agree to evacuation of the northern half of 
Vietnam, which came under exclusive Vietminh rule. In return, 
the Communists agreed to cease hostilities and withdraw their 
guerrilla forces from South Vietnam, Cambodia and most of Laos. 
Elections were to determine the political future of all parts of 


the country. 


Who Rules South Vietnam? 

At present, South Vietnam is governed by a provisional regime 
in which ex-Emperor Bao Dai acts as titular chief of state and 
supreme authority. He rules through a cabinet appointed by and 
responsible solely to him. 

The regime professes to aim at the establishment of democratic 
political institutions as soon as practicable, although the Viet- 
namese people are not in any way prepared for them. The vast 
majority neither participated in, nor were consulted by, the old 
colonial administration, and the long years of civil war unques- 
tionably heightened their sense of irresponsibility toward peace- 
ful political processes. Habits of lawlessness and violence will be 
hard to eradicate. The poverty of the masses and low literacy 
rates are further obstacles to democratic progress. Political parties 
commanding widespread popular support are unknown. Nor does 
the constant threat from the North encourage the growth of 
democratic experience. On the plea of military necessity, civil 
liberties have been practically suspended. Arbitrary arrests and 
imprisonments are the rule and to a considerable extent have 
superseded regular judicial procedures. The right of free public 
assembly is severely circumscribed, and the press heavily censored. 

The government machinery, moreover, is extremely ineffective. 
There is an acute shortage of trained civil servants at all levels 
of administration. Nepotism and corruption sap the vigor of the 
regime. Control over regional and local authorities is by no means 
complete. Dissident religious movements such as the Caodaists, 
Hoahaoists and various other groups, while strongly opposed 
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to the Vietminh, have also defied the Bao Dai regime in varying 
degrees for years. 


Vietnam's Political Prospects 


In the nation-wide plebiscite on the future of Vietnam sched- 
uled for 1956 the non-Communist forces are by no means certain 
of victory. The northern half of the country, which includes some- 
what more than 50 percent of the population, is now firmly under 
Communist control. The Vietminh was once a coalition move- 
ment that included a significant number of strong non-Communist 
groups and individuals but in recent years has come to be com- 
pletely Communist-dominated and openly subservient to Moscow 
and Peiping. Its armed forces are large, numbering at least 400,- 
000, well armed and well trained. Vietminh leadership has been 
generally excellent, and the regime continues to enjoy a large 
measure of support from the population. The repression and 
regimentation that characterize administration in the Communist- 
held north guarantee that this area will register a thumping pro- 
Communist majority in the forthcoming elections. 

The outlook in the South is also distinctly unfavorable. What- 
ever popular confidence the Bao Dai regime might once have 
enjoyed was shattered by the enforced partition of the country, 
and France’s belated grant of sovereignty to the rump state of 
South Vietnam could not overcome the profound demoralization 
that followed the Geneva agreement. Most important of all, the 
government has lacked effective leadership. Vietnam has many 
gifted leaders, but most of those who have not joined the Viet- 
minh are sitting on the fence and have refused to commit them- 
selves to the Bao Dai experiment. 

Since Dienbienphu Bao Dai himself has gone into semiretire- 
ment on the French Riviera. Effective control of South Vietnam’s 
government has passed to Premier Ngo Dinh Diem, an able and 
devoted nationalist. There is some reason to hope that his ad- 
ministration may at last furnish the dynamic leadership that is 
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so sorely needed and that his predecessors so conspicuously failed 
to provide. In a desperate effort to retrieve the situation the 
United States has, moreover, recently initiated a greatly increased 
program of economic aid for South Vietnam. How successful this 


program will prove cannot yet be foreseen. 


Laos and Cambodia 

The future of the two Buddhist monarchies of Laos and Cam- 
bodia is much brighter, by contrast, barring outright aggression 
from the Vietminh or China. Throughout the civil war the Viet- 
minh always concentrated its primary efforts in Vietnam. Although 
both Laos and Cambodia were eventually invaded, operations in 
these countries were essentially side shows. Since Geneva the 
Communists have evacuated their forces, except from a part of 
Laos bordering on North Vietnam, where a dissident Laotian 
government continues to function. 

In neither country is the legacy of civil war likely to constitute 
a severe handicap to progress. The rebel movements never had 
much support among the devout Buddhist populations of Laos 
and Cambodia. To be sure, inefficiency and corruption are also 
found here, as well as extreme political immaturity, illiteracy 
and poverty. But neither country has to face anything like the 
problems confronting South Vietnam, and both possess the ines- 
timable advantage of governments popular with their peoples. 

It is true that the constitutional regimes inaugurated in both 
countries in 1947 are likely to remain facades hiding the reality 
of autocratic rule, but in the absence of any demand for demo- 
cratic government this may not prove too serious. Elections sched- 
uled for 1955 will doubtless confirm these monarchial regimes in 
power. France has finally accorded to them both complete in- 
dependence within the French Union. If the Communists should 
eventually win all of Vietnam, however, the position of Laos and 
Cambodia would soon become precarious. 

Whatever the political future of the various parts of Indochina, 
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fundamental economic and social problems will still remain to be 
dealt with. The extreme poverty of most of Indochina’s peasantry 
—when coupled with the rising aspirations for a richer and more 
abundant life that have come to characterize much of Southeast 
Asia in recent decades—had been a major factor leading to civil 
war. Lasting stability can hardly be achieved until the economic 
status of the typical Indochinese peasant has been improved. This 
will be difficult to accomplish, especially in Vietnam, where the 
situation is most acute. There is simply not enough land in Viet- 
nam available for cultivation in the traditional manner to support 
the country’s multiplying millions. Industrialization that could 
absorb manpower is probably the only long-term remedy. 

Rice is Indochina’s most important single export. Despite the 
disorganization of the civil war, rice still accounts for more than 
a third of total exports. Rubber, corn, pepper and coal are also 
major export items, although relatively less important to the 
economy as a whole. This heavy dependence on primary com- 
modities is a source of economic weakness for Indochina be- 
cause of the instability of the world market. Yet if industrializa- 
tion is ever to be undertaken, it will probably have to be financed 
largely by foreign exchange earnings. Domestic sources of invest- 
ment capital are negligible, and the country is not likely to attract 
foreign investment for many years. To date industrialization has 
been confined to the processing industries, such as rice milling, 
sugar refining, and cement, and is almost entirely owned by the 
French or local Chinese. But the basic resources necessary for 
more ambitious development—an abundant labor supply, rich 
coal deposits, and other raw materials such as zinc, lead, tin and 
phosphates—are all available. 
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Prospects for 
the Future 











As THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS HAVE INDICATED, the new nations of 
Southeast Asia must deal with broadly similar problems. Political 
instability, inefficient governments, backward economies, low liv- 
ing standards—these recur in all of them. Burma and the Philip- 
pines are no exceptions. All face the challenging task of finding 
a new cultural integration. Whether in the political or economic 
spheres or in the higher realms of faith and morals, the age-old 
ways are crumbling. In the last analysis only the achievement of 
a new cultural synthesis can bring lasting peace and contentment 
to the countries of this region. 

Yet despite these common difficulties, there is little sense of 
identity or unity of purpose among these new nations. Southeast 
Asia has been described as the Balkans of the East. The many 
peoples of the area share no common language, religion, cultural 
heritage or racial descent. There has never been a mighty empire 
which unified them and whose memory could serve to promote 
unity and concord today. On the contrary, the history of South- 
east Asia is filled with internecine conflict, and enmity is kept 
alive by recollections of distant struggles. 
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Even the fact that their problems are the same is a divisive, 
rather than a unifying, factor. In the economic field, for example, 
these countries must inevitably compete for the same markets 
and the same sources of investment capital. Regionalism exists 
only in the sense that the six nations of Southeast Asia are located 
in the same part of the world. If they were united, their great 
natural wealth and 175 million people could in time be welded 
into a formidable bastion against the spread of communism. But 
for the present, at least, the assertive nationalism that has arisen 
since World War II precludes any real steps toward unity. 


Appeal of Communism 

While the danger of overt Communist aggression, especially 
from China, is very real, the threat of subversion is even more 
ominous. Quite apart from the organizing skill and conspiratorial 
talents of the Communist party, communism itself has a strong 
appeal to the depressed masses of Southeast Asia. It gives promise, 
however spurious, of a richer and more abundant life. The aston- 
ishing growth during the past few years of Communist influence 
in Indonesia should be a warning to the West. 

How can the West cope with this situation? The problem is 
complicated by the fact that the Southeast Asian nations them- 
selves are by no means agreed as to what should be done or even 
as to the nature and dimensions of the Communist danger. Burma 
and Indonesia hesitate to associate with the principal Western 
powers—the West is suspect in Southeast Asia—in defense of the 
free world against Communist aggression, while the other nations 
seek such association in varying degrees. 

These doubts have not, however, wholly paralyzed action. 
Stunned by the loss of northern Vietnam, the Philippines and 
Thailand joined with Australia, Britain, France, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and the United States in signing a defensive alliance at 
Manila in September 1954. The umbrella of the alliance’s pro- 
tection was also extended to cover South Vietnam, Laos and 
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Cambodia, although these areas were precluded by the Geneva 
agreement from joining. Burma and Indonesia declined to asso- 
ciate themselves with the new pact. Malaya and North Borneo 
are included by virtue of Britain's signature. 


Defense in Depth 

The dike thrown up at Manila was an essential first step in 
safeguarding Southeast Asia from communism. But defenses in 
depth must still be built. For one thing, the bare framework of 
the alliance has still to be filled out with the sinews of military 
strength. Beyond this—and much more important—the countries 
of Southeast Asia must be helped to achieve those goals that are 
at the basis of a fuller and more rewarding life: expansion and 
diversification of their economies, improvements in living stand- 
ards, limitation of population, the establishment of stable politi- 
cal institutions, and the implantation of the democratic idea. 

None of these is impossible of attainment. Japan, after all, is 
an Asian nation which managed to industrialize, and India has 
evolved a workable democratic system. In large part, the problem 
in Southeast Asia is economic, and herein lies a sobering chal- 
lenge for the American people. As President Eisenhower has ob- 
served, we are entering a period of “competitive coexistence” in 
our global struggle with communism. We must prove to the peo- 
ples of Southeast Asia, and to the rest of the world, that freedom’s 
road is—in all ways—richer and more satisfying than anything 
the Communists have to offer. If the United States is willing to 
make the investment, and if our aid programs are carried out 
wisely and in full cooperation with the recipient nations, we may 
still build our defenses in depth in Southeast Asia. 

There have recently been encouraging signs that the American 
government is moving toward the adoption of just such a policy. 
But time is growing short. There is much to be done, and the 
time to do it is now. 
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IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group, 
write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on Special Programs, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Land and People 


What are the main features of the climate and topography of 
Southeast Asia? What are its most important natural resources 
and agricultural products? Is there a sound basis for industriali- 
zation in the future? 


1 All films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white unless otherwise noted. 
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Where did the peoples of Southeast Asia originally stem from? 
What are their principal languages? Their religions? Discuss the 
role of the Chinese in Southeast Asia. 


READING REFERENCES 

Cressey, George B., Asia’s Lands and Peoples, 2nd ed. New York, McGraw, 1951. 
Dobby, Ernest H. G., Southeast Asia. New York, Wiley, 1951. 

Landon, Kenneth P., Southeast Asia: Crossroad of Religions. Chicago, University of 


Chicago Press, 1949. 
Lasker, Bruno, Peoples of Southeast Asia. New York, Knopf, 1944. 
Purcell, Victor, The Chinese in Southeast Asia. New York, Oxford University Press, 


1951. 
VISUAL AIDS 
Southeast Asia. Sponsored Film Division of United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N.Y.; 1952; 29 min.; color; free loan. Sponsored by the Natural 
Rubber Bureau. “Facts about the natural rubber and the people who grow it, 
shown against the dramatic backdrop of a constant threat of armed aggression. 
Shows how progressive management constantly improves both the product of the 
plantations as well as the health and living standards of the native workers.” 
2. History and Culture 
In order to understand fully the situation in contemporary 
Southeast Asia, some knowledge of its pre-modern history is essen- 
tial. What have been the main foreign influences on Southeast 
Asia? How have they affected the region? What in Southeast 
Asia’s historical and cultural heritage makes for regional unity? 
What makes for disunity? 
READING REFERENCES 


Hardy, Osgood, A History of the Pacific Area in Modern Times. Boston, Houghton, 


1949, 
Harrison, Brian, South-East Asia: A Short History. New York, St. Martin’s, 1954. 


Landon, cited. 
Purcell, Victor, The Colonial Period in Southeast Asia: An Historical Sketch. New 


York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 
Steiger, G. Nye, A History of the Far East. Boston, Ginn, 1936. 


3. Colonialism, Nationalism and Communism 

Politicai, economic and social instability is common to most of 
Southeast Asia. Communism seeks to exploit this situation for its 
own ends and has already achieved notable successes. What are 
the principal aspects of instability in Southeast Asia? How potent 


is the threat of communism? 
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READING REFERENCES 


THE IMPACT OF THE WEST 

DuBois, Cora, Social Forces in Southeast Asia. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1949. 

Furnivall, John S., Colonial Policy and Practice: A Comparative Study of Burma and 
Netherlands India. London, Cambridge University Press, 1948. 

Zinkin, Maurice, Asia and the West, rev. ed. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1953. 

NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM 

Ball, W. Macmahon, Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. 

Henderson, William, “Communist Movements in Southeast Asia.” Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Winter 1954), pp. 32-42. 

Holland, William L., ed., Asian Nationalism and the West. New York, Macmillan, 
1953. 


Thompson, Virginia, and Adloff, Richard, The Left Wing in Southeast Asia. New 
York, Sloane, 1950. 


4. Thailand: Land of the Free 


Thailand enjoys a uniquely favorable position among the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. But clouds are gathering on the horizon. 
How long can Thailand continue to follow its traditional way of 
life without substantial modifications? What are the factors mak- 
ing for change? 

READING REFERENCES 


Coast, John, Some Aspects of Siamese Politics. New York, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1953. 

Cooke, Dwight, There Is No Asia. Garden City, Doubleday, 1954. Chap. 9. 

Mills, Lennox A., and Associates, The New World of Southeast Asia. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Chap. 7. 

Thompson, Virginia, Thailand: The New Siam. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Bangkok—Oasis on a Troubled Continent. McGraw-Hill; 1953; 26 min. Rent through 
state university film libraries. Produced by the March of Time for television. 
Opens with the celebration of the Buddhist New Year, then shows life of the 
Chinese and Thai people in the city. Interviews with Americans living there 
include those who are executives in the local film, soft-drink and silk industries. 


5. Malaya: Problems of a Plural Society 

Malaya’s greatest problem is its well-nigh insoluble three-way 
racial tangle. Britain is attempting to develop institutions of self- 
government. Meanwhile a persistent Communist rebellion con- 
tinues to complicate the situation. In the light of these and other 
perplexities, what are Malaya’s prospects for the future? 
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READING REFERENCES 

Cooke, cited. Chap. 7. 

Emerson, Rupert, Malaysia: A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1937. 


Mills and Associates, cited. Chap. 5. 
Purcell, Victor, Malaya: Communist or Free? Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1954. 


Thompson, Virginia, Postmortem on Malaya. New York, Macmillan, 1943. 


VISUAL AIDS 

The Fight in Malaya. 1951; 21 min. Rental, $2.50, from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Produced for the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization by This Modern Age. “‘A report of the war being waged by Great 
Britain and Malaya against the terrorizing, lawless menace of Communist bandit 
raiders to the peace and industry of this strategic Asian country.” 

Five Faces. 1938; 30 min. Rental, $10.00, from Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. Produced by Brandon Strand Film (England). Directed by 
Alexander Shaw. Analyzes the racial characteristics of the five basic types of 
people who live in this region. The influence of Dutch and British colonists in 
Malaya is also shown. 

Malaya—The Fight Against the Unseen Enemy. McGraw-Hill; 1953; 26 min.; rental 
through state university film libraries. Produced by March of Time for television. 
Describes political conditions in Malaya, especially the problems arising from 
Communist guerrilla warfare. Includes scenes in the capital city of Kuala Lumpur 
and an interview with the High Commissioner, Sir Gerald Templer. 


6. Indonesia: The Challenge of Independence 

The reawakening of Indonesia was one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of the postwar world. But since the achievement of 
independence in 1949 a combination of factors has seemingly 
belied the rich promise of freedom. Will Indonesia be able to 
attain a greater measure of internal unity and stability in the 
foreseeable future? How can it best raise the living standards of 


its fast-growing population? 


READING REFERENCES 
Bro, Margueritte H., Indonesia: Land of Challenge. New York, Harper, 1954. 


Cooke, cited. Chap. 6. 

Kahin, George McT., Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. Ithaca, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 

Mills and Associates, cited. Chap. 3. 

Vandenbosch, Amry, The Dutch East Indies: Its Government, Problems and Politics. 


Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1941. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Indonesia Builds a Better Life. 1953; 10 min. Rental, $2.50, United Nations Film 
Division, United Nations, New York, N.Y. Depicts the mass education program 
of the Indonesian government to eradicate illiteracy, and the government’s 
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equally determined campaign to eradicate the tropical disease of frambesia 
(yaws), with the aid of the World Health Organization. 

Tropical Mountain Island (Java). United World—Education; 1948; 20 min. Rental 
through state university film libraries. Produced by Louis de Rochemont Asso- 
ciates. Geographic concept: a tropical land, its fertility constantly replenished by 
volcanic ash, provides abundantly for a large population. Here is great wealth 
in oil, rubber, teak, quinine and the soil itself because it is constantly enriched 
and renewed by volcanic ash. The story is focused upon four men of a train 
crew. Their route is from coastal plain to mountain slope—from urban to rural 
scenes—from people employed in industrial activities to simple farmers de- 
pendent upon the soil. 


7. Indochina: The Tragedy of Civil War 


The shadow of complete Communist conquest hangs over 
Indochina. Already the northern half of Vietnam has fallen to 
the Communists. And if South Vietnam is lost, it is likely that 
Laos and Cambodia will also eventually be absorbed. What can 
be done to win the support of the people of South Vietnam? How 
can Indochina’s many problems best be tackled? Can the country 
still be saved from communism? 


READING REFERENCES 


Cooke, cited. Chap. 8. 

Fall, Bernard B., The Viet Minh Regime. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1954. 

Hammer, Ellen J., The Struggle for Indochina. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1954. 

Mills and Associates, cited. Chap. 6. 

Robequain, Charles, The Economic Development of French Indochina. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1944. 

Thompson, Virginia, French Indo-China. New York, Macmillan, 1937. 


8. Southeast Asia: The World Setting 


Communism has genuine appeal in the countries of Southeast 
Asia, and not all of them recognize its fundamental challenge to 
their freedom. In view of this, how can the free world, and espe- 
cially the United States, effectively counter the Communist ap- 
peal? How much and what kinds of aid should we give to the 
new nations of Southeast Asia? 


READING REFERENCES 


Douglas, William O., North From Malaya. Garden City, Doubleday, 1953. 
Farley, Miriam, American Relations with Southeast Asia, 1950-54, With Special Refer- 
ence to Indochina. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 
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Finkelstein, Lawrence S., American Policy in Southeast Asia, rev. ed. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. 

Talbot, Phillips, ed., South Asia in the World Today. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. 

Thayer, Philip W., ed., Southeast Asia in the Coming World. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1953. 

Wint, Guy, “South Asia: Unity and Disunity.” International Conciliation, No. 500 
(November 1954). 


International Fair 


One of the pleasant and entertaining ways of getting to know 
about the life and economic interests of foreign countries is 
through knowledge of their handicrafts and products. The hold- 
ing of an International Fair provides such an opportunity. 

Booths, decorated appropriately, can be set up to display or 
sell the handicrafts of various countries or regions of the world, 
in this case, Southeast Asia. The profit on such sales may be 
pooled to assist the world affairs education work of the sponsor- 
ing agency or agencies. 

Information about handicraft articles from many countries for 
sale at such International Fairs may be obtained by writing (1) 
Mrs. Dorothy Lewis, Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, New York City, for items that can be purchased through 
the United Nations Gift Shops, and (2) CARE Development 
Corporation, 660 First Avenue, New York City, for information 
on items made available through CDC for sale. 

Folk dancing and music, costumed hostesses, foods from many 
countries, participation of foreign visitors, invitations to em- 
bassy and consular representatives, may all be considered for such 
an undertaking. 
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The Foreign Policy Association ... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 


National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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